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July, 1895 



THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 



AT THE "WALDORF," NEW YORK. 




' HE popular impression in Great 
Britain, says the London Cabinet 
Maker, in an article on the Waldorf 
Hotel of this city, has been that, 
from an artistic point of view, the 
furniture of America was not worth 
looking at. The critics have too 
hastily judged from certain rough 
and rude machine-made specimens 
which have from time to time been 
imported. A visit to the States at once 
/' •-■- \ ■''** corrects this impression. Clumsy and 
immature goods are, of course, still made there, as they 
are here ; but I can answer for it that much really beautiful 
and highly finished furniture and many choice decorations are 
produced in America which are not a whit behind the best 



credit of so beautifully rendering those various modes belongs 
exclusively to our brother designers and artificers in the New 
World. But for this pleasing fact I should not have sketched 
from American models, when the most direct course would be 
to go straight to their continental prototypes. 

The furnishings of the Waldorf Hotel have been selected for 
illustration because they represent in one building the trend of 
our trade among Americans. They are a wonder even in this 
age of luxury, no money having been spared by all parties 
interested to make it one of the most perfect hotels in the 
world. 

The leaning which modern Americans have toward beautiful 
Paris has given the French modes a pre-eminent place among 
the fashions of the newer country. For many years the 
Parisian market has supplied the pick of the articles which 
have decorated the leading salons of its cities. Until a short 
time ago Louis Quatorze was in evidence, Louis Seize more so 
and Louis Quinze still more so. Now, of these three styles, 
the chaste style of Marie Antoinette seems to be the favorite. 




Fig. i. Empire Dining-room in the Waldorf. 



efforts of the older countries. Only comparatively isolated 
specimens of such work reach this country, and so American 
woodwork has been measured by some clumsy specimens of 
"Eastlake" furniture, reeking with varnish, patched with burr 
walnut, disfigured with carvings — lumps of liver — incisings and 
spindles, ali generally ugly enough to produce nightmare on 
the shortest notice. Much has, I know, been done in this 
country to remove that impression, but more may be accom- 
plished in the way of putting the furnishings of the States on a 
proper plane in the public estimation. With that object, I 
first of all in these notes deal with the most famous hotel in 
New York. " Oh, yes," some critic may say, after looking at 
the accompanying sketches, "those things are for the most 
part wholesale importations from Paris, the happy hunting- 
ground of the Yankee." That criticism would have been fairly 
safe ten years ago, but it is not so now. The articles figured 
here are almost without exception of American make, and 
though the styles may be recognized as "old friends," the 



But outside the style of the Louis', the Americans greedily 
adopted the style of the " Empire " as soon as theysaw modern 
public opinion was ripe for it. Sometime before we had a second 
attack of Napoleonic ideas, Brother Jonathan constituted him- 
self an exponent of the Court of the Empress Josephine, and I 
am bound to admit that much of the furniture which has been 
produced under the influence of this inspiration is very impres- 
sive, stately and comfortable. That these French modes 
should be produced in America in such profusion and with such 
perfection gives indisputable evidence of the artistic progress 
of the country. The influx of foreigners aids largely, no 
doubt, in providing the necessary talent, but the skill and 
artistry of the native-born American must no longer be 
despised. He has assimilated in a wonderful manner the 
genius of many-gifted countries. 

The " Waldorf " is very rich in examples of this " Empire " 
style. The architect, Mr. Hardenbergh, possesses a power — 
not usual in architects — of producing lovely interiors. He does 
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not expend all his artistry on the outside and have nothing left 
for within. The section of the " Empire " dining room, Fig. 
1, will faintly indicate what I mean. All the decorations are 
produced in richly-chased ormolu, and when lit up with sunset- 
tinted electric lights, against a background of rich Spanish 
mahogany, the effect is lovely. The same wood, similarly 
enriched, serves for the dining-room chairs, which are sensible 
types of the period. To see this room 
ready for dining is indeed a revelation in 
modern fitments. Instead of glaring 
chandeliers, the light is filtered, so to 
speak, through globular mother-o'-pearl 
pendants. Every item in the room, from 
the cornice pole to the poker, is true to 
style. Nothing is allowed to disturb the 
full play of " Empire " influences. Even 
the border on the serviette suggests that 
the beautiful Josephine is somewhere in 
the vicinity ! It is not surprising, in view 
of such a rendezvous as the main dining- 
room at the "Waldorf," that New York 
society should for a time affect surround- 
ings of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Though the " Empire" style, owing to 
its generally massive character, is more 
suited to the dining-room, the Americans 
have used it freely for every other apart- 
ment. Fig. 2 shows the corner of a draw- 
ing-room at the "Waldorf," and a very 
pretty room it is. The style lends itself 
well to the pianoforte, and the "small" 
chairs are attractive and comfortable. 
Commendation of the roll-over-top form 
of chair has often been found in these 
columns. The excuse which this style 
gives for the introduction of effective 
brasswork has been welcomed and fully 
utilized by our hardware designers. It is 
no surprise that such a bright and durable 
form of decoration should again become 
popular, and that such work should be of 
the highest excellence goes without say- 
ing. In this case the quality and finish 
were excellent; but much American, and 



not a little British, furniture is spoilt 
through meretricious brasswork. In 
the bedroom, too, the style has been 
used extensively, and very impressive 
— but not oppressive — apartments have 
resulted. Fig. 3 gives a glimpse of 
such a room at the "Waldorf." The 
Americans are fond of a huge glass at 
the lady's dressing-table ; the gentle- 
man generally has a separate contriv- 
ance, and the "Empire" style supplies 
the necessary solidity. The center 
table in this case is very handsome and 
the bedroom chairs are extremely 
graceful. 

The great charm of the "Waldorf " 
to the lover of furniture is the variety 
of form which the building contains. 
The old idea of hotel furniture was to 
select a few good plain patterns and 
repeat them in every room in the es- 
tablishment. In this case an effort 
has been made to avoid such monotony, 
and so we get studies in almost every 
known and some unknown styles. 
Indeed, the building might fairly be 
described as an exhibition of historical 
furnishings. Fig. 4 shows a praise- 
worthy attempt to adapt the Pompeiian 
style to modern bedroom purposes. 
Without the aid of color it is, of course, 
impossible to give any idea of the deli- 
cate beauty of this little chamber. The 
wooden bedstead lends itself perfectly 
to " Pompeian," and if all the Ameri- 
can beds were of this graceful shape no reason could be 
shown for substituting brass. I notice that our sanitary 
metallic friend is, at last, coming to the front in the United 
States. Its adoption will involve, as it has done in this coun- 
try, some sacrifice of decorative completeness. It will be 
noticed in these rooms that care has been taken to make the 
decorations accord with the furniture. 




Fig. 3. 
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George C. Boldt, been furnished in 
this homely Colonial fashion. £?;';il;J 



A SYMPHONY IN CHINA. 



As another illustration of the charming diversity of the rooms 
at the "Waldorf " I refer my readers with pleasure to Fig. 5. 
The original is as dainty and delicate a study in Louis Seize as 
one would find in the Rue Royale, Paris. In view of such a 
bed it is no marvel that the luxury-loving Yankees seem loth 
to substitute metal for wood. In this apartment everything 
from the carpet to the ceiling is faithfully copied from duly 
accredited models. So anxious was the proprietor, Mr. Boldt, 
to have his siy'es correct that one of the rooms is filled with 
replicas from a Marie Antoinette room at Versailles, and it 
bears her name. Some of the articles are roughly shown in 
the group Fig. 6. The perfection of the 
carving and gilding and beauty of the cover- 
ing, inlay and ormolu can only be under- 
stood by seeing the articles themselves. 
No style seems outside the scope of the 
American draughtsman. 

A style which interested me very much 
was one which they call "Colonial." At 
first the title is puzzling to the Britisher, 
but a glance at a single piece of the furniture 
at once solves the mystery. We should 
call the style "Heppelwhite," or "Geor- 
gian," and so would our American cousins 
but for the incident which separated the two 
nations. The title "Colonial" simply 
covers the style of furniture which was in 
vogue in England, as in the well-to-do homes 
of America, toward the close of the last 
century. At that time the great continent 
was, of course, one of our colonies, and so 
the leaders of furnishing in New York seized 
upon that fact and classed our "Chippen- 
dale," "Heppelwhite" and "Sheraton" 
together, under the head of "Colonial." 
It was pleasant to find how this style — an 
old English friend under a new name — holds 
its own among the- cultured people of 
America. It has but few charms for the 
millionaire who desires to display his wealth ; 
but to the restful and thoughtful section of 
society it seems ever welcome. In Boston, 
for example, it is largely affected, and several 
of the rooms at the "Waldorf " have, under 
the cultured guidance of the manager, Mr. 



By Carrie May Ashton. 



TO the lovers of rare and beautiful 
china, nothing was more inter- 
esting in the Manufacturer's 
Building at the Columbian Exposition 
than the set of twelve exquisite plates 
illustrating Longfellow's poem Evan- 
geline, which were to be seen in the 
British section. They were of Caul- 
dron china, with a gold and ivory 
finish, and were painted by an English 
artist, A. Boullemier. 

Each plate was. in a separate case 
lined with white silk and covered with 
undressed kid. 

The first plate showed the parish 
priest and five childish figures, one 
of whom is kissing his hand. In the 
rear are several other figures. 

Accompanying this plate was a card 

bearing the following quotation: 

"Solemnly down the street came 

the parish priest, and the children 

Paused in their play to kiss the hand 

he extended to bless them." 
Plate number two showed the sweet- 
faced Evangeline with a flagon of ale 
which she is pouring into a mug held by one of the reapers. 
Another stands near, waiting his turn. Two fowls are busily 
scratching. 

The card accompanying this plate bore this quotation: 

"When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at 
noontide 
Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah ! fair in sooth was the 
maiden." 
In the third plate Evangeline was represented with her cap, 
ear-rings and chaplet of beads, while in the background were 
several other figures, with houses in the distance. 




Fig. 5. 
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The card in this case bore the following appropriate lines: 
"Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet of 
beads and her missal, 
Wearing her Norman cap and her kirtle of blue ear-rings. " 
The fourth plate showed Evangeline and her lover Gabriel, 
with other figures, in the dancing scene. 

The card accompanying this contained the following lines: 
"Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance as 
he whispered 
Hurried words of love that seemed a part of the music." 
The fifth plate showed the wide-mouthed fireplace, with the 
old farmer seated in his elbow-chair smoking his pipe, and 
Evangeline at her spinning-wheel nearby. The card accom- 
panying this bore the following lines: 

"Close at her father's side was the gentle Evangeline 
seated, 
Spinning flax for the loom that stood in the corner 
behind her." 
The sixth plate showed Evangeline leaning over her father 
trying to console him in his despair, he haggard, hollow and 
wan. The card in this case contained the following lines : 

"Vainly Evangeline strove with words and caresses to 
cheer him, 
Vainly offered him food; yet he moved not, he looked 
not, he spoke not." 
The seventh plate showed a boat filled with sailors. Evange- 
line with her guide 
standing near. 

Accompanying 
this plate was a card 
bearing the words: 

"A cumbrous boat 
that was rowed by 
Arcadian boat- 
men." 

The next plate 
represented a farm- 
yard scene, with 
cows grazing inthe 
meadows and Evan- 
geline weeping on 
Basil's shoulder. 
The card in this case 
contained the fol- 
lowing lines: 

" 'Gone is Gabriel, 
gone! ' and, con- 
cealing her face 
on his shoulder, 

All her overbur- Fr 

dened heart gave 
way, and she wept and lamented." 

Evangeline was represented as alone, sad and forlorn, in the 

ninth plate. Accompanying it was the card bearing the lines: 

"Wandered alone, and she cried : 'O Gabriel'! O my 

beloved! 

Art thou so near unto me and yet I cannot behold 

thee? 
Art thou so near unto me and yet thy voice does not 
reach me?' " 

Evangeline was represented as telling her sad story to her 
Indian friend in the tenth plate. Accompanying this was a 
card containing these lines: 

"Yet in her sorrow pleased that one who had suffered 
was near her. 
She in turn related her love and all its disasters." 

The eleventh picture showed Evangeline a Sister of Mercy, 
young and beautiful no longer, but with sweetness, patience 
and devotion always ministering to the poor, sick and lowly. 
In this case the card bore the following lines: 

"Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Mercy; fre- 
quenting 
Lonely and wretched roofs in the crowded lanes of the 
city." 



The twelfth and last plate showed the death-bed of Gabriel, 
with Evangeline kneeling by his side kissing his lips; he an old 
man, thin and gray-haired, and she the Sister of Mercy. On 
the card accompanying it were the words: 

"Vainly he strove to rise, and Evangeline kneeling 
beside him, 
Kissed his dying lips and laid his head on her bosom." 
This set was valued at $2,000. Words are inadequate to de- 
scribe the great beauty of this rare and exquisite symphony in 
china. 

A LOUIS XV. BEDROOM SUITE. 




THE furniture manufactured by the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Geo. W. Smith & Co., of Philadelphia, is typical 
of the highest grade of goods manufactured in this coun- 
try. The firm makes a specialty of producing conscientiously 
faithful reproductions of the purest styles, and one of their 
latest efforts is the Louis XV. bedroom suite, manufactured for 
a New York customer, the reproduction of which is given on 
the opposite page. The suite consists of twin beds with dress- 
ing table and chiffonier with swelled sides, constructed in prima- 
vera or white mahogany. The designs throughout are in cor- 
rect style, every detail of which will amply repay the closest 
and most careful inspection. The various pieces have solid 
hand carved enrichment, there being no applique carvings 
employed. The lines are eminently light and graceful, and 

great pains have 

( ©P3 *?&&, been ta ^ en m tne 

'r^„ JL ,c_ / c\^,r-^.^.^<-orT^ selection of the 

,^B &«ftol« B ffte WOQd fQr the various 

|H pieces so as to se- 
cure harmony of 
effect in the shad- 
ings peculiar to the 
grain of the wood. 
Indeed it is only by 
careful examination 
of the workmanship 
throughout that the 
full value and beauty 
of the suite can be 
realized. The cus- 
tomer was not only 
highly pleased with 
the work, but has 
written a special let- 
ter of thanks to the 
firm, in which he 
declares his great 
satisfaction with the 
5. pieces, stating that 

they are above criti- 
cism, and experts have given high praise to their masterpieces 
of the modern cabinetmaker's skill. The manufacturers of this 
exquisite suite more than ever make a specialty of executing 
orders for a select trade, and are always on the alert in produc- 
ing new patterns, new styles and new effects. Their innovation 
last season of using decorated china panels in the enrichment 
of cabinets, etc., will be repeated during the coming season, 
when still more pronounced effects are promised. 

Mr. Harry Vollmer, manager of the New York office, located 
at No. 818 Broadway, will'shortly issue a special invitation to 
his customers and the trade in general to inspect the collection 
. of rich and elegant samples of the new line of goods that are 
being manufactured for the fall trade, which by general assent 
are the finest offered for sale in this city. The premises are 
tastefully fitted up and admirably conducted, everything 
bespeaking order and superior management. 



DECORATIVE NOTE. 



A NOVEL but not very popular way of treating a floor is to 
paper it. Sometimes muslin is first stretched over the 
. floor, and often simply the common carpet paper. These 
are given a coat of glue size. Then the paste is applied to the 
floor, the roll of paper being held in the left hand, while the 
paper is brushed down with the right. 



